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Lovers of peace, above all, those of us who 
cheerfully bear the reproach of the pacifist, 
rejoice in the new type of statesmanship repre- 
sented by such men as MacDonald, Hoover, 
Dawes, Briand, and Stresemann. 


Multitudes the world round must have read 
with delight Ramsay MacDonald’s address 
made September 3 at the meeting of the 
League of Nations. It was a great venture 
for peace. Frank, unambiguous, with the 
ring of absolute honesty, it stands in superb 
contrast to the speeches of the diplomat of 
days not so long past who was supposed to be 
a “man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.” 


What better evidence of the justification 
of our appeal for our work in Fez, Morocco, 
than the statement made to us-by an edu- 
cated, perfectly sane woman, that the sights 
of the sufferings of animals in Fez not only 
spoiled the pleasure of her stay but sent her 
to her bed ill for a week? 


The expense connected with our Rest Farm 
for Horses has been greatly increased this 
summer by reason of the drought. The 
pastures have burned brown for weeks. This 
has necessitated bringing in the horses nights 
and mornings for hay and grain and drawing 
into the pastures fresh cut corn. Still every 
horse so far sent back from the Farm has 
gained in flesh from 50 to 150 pounds. 


It will not be many years, unless we are 
wholly false prophets, when airplanes, because 
of their increasing number, will become an 
instrument of death to others than their own- 
ers not far behind the automobile. Day after 
day they crash to earth. Already they are 
beginning to fall on buildings, among the 
crowd, even in public streets. One recently 
demolished,an automobile in which its owner 
sat. Constantly they sail low above our cities 
and towns. As they multiply, in the hands 
of novices their peril is bound to increase. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 


Our Expanding Work 


E wonder how many of our readers realize 

how our Massachusetts S. P.C. A. work 
has been expanding through very recent years. 
The opening of the small-animal shelter in 
Methuen, where the lost, stray, diseased, and 
unwanted dogs and cats of that whole region 
including Lawrence, Andover, North Andover, 
and Shawsheen Village, to the number of 
nearly 1,400 a year come into our hands, leads 
one to wonder what was the fate of these poor 
creatures before we provided the men and the 
ambulance to gather them up and respond to 
the daily calls in their behalf. 

This year we also opened the well-equipped 
new shelter at Springfield, where small ani- 
mals to the number of more than 3,000 up to 
September 1 have been brought either by our 
ambulance or those who have rescued them. 
In addition we have men employed in several 
towns who are doing much the same sort of 
work for us though with no other accommo- 
dations than those furnished by their own 
homes or the local police stations. By this 
kind of service we are enlarging our activities 
throughout the state. A number of cities 
and towns we have also provided with 
carefully built gas boxes for painlessly putting 
to sleep such small animals as are not wanted 
and for which no good homes can be found. 
This rescue work for dogs and cats increases 
much more rapidly than the demands upon us 
looking after horses decreases. Never before 
as today has the welfare of the small animal 
been so universally recognized. 


The Rider and Driver is authority for stating 
that horse shows, race meetings, and polo 
games are increasing with great rapidity 
throughout the country. Don’t let anyone 
think the horse will ever become extinct. 
There are still many things you can’t do with 
an automobile. 


A Stark Reality 


ERE is a book which Christopher Morley 

says, in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
is “the greatest book about the war I 
have seen, greatest by virtue of its blasting 
simplicity. The quiet honesty of its tone, its 
complete human candor, the fine vulgarity of 
its plain truth (plainly and beautifully trans- 
lated) make it supreme. I regard any mature 
reader who has a chance to read this book and 
does not, and who having read it does not pass 
it on among a dozen others as a traitor to 
humanity.” The Book is ‘‘AJl Quiet on the 
Western Front.” 

The most of us are tired of stories about the 
war. We ceased to read them some years 
ago. But this book! Don’t begin it in the 
evening unless you are prepared to sit up till 
it’s finished. Perhaps you already loathe, 
hate that foul spawn of hell’s lowest pit called 
War. Read this book and see the thing stalk 
before you stripped of every shred of pomp and 
glamour with which high criminals of state 
would array it when seeking a nation’s youth 
to stand between them and death in every 
conceivable form of pain, torment, horror 
that death can take. But vou say, “I cannot 
read such a book, I am too sensitive to suffer- 
ing.” What of those millions to whom war 
was not a book to read but a living hell to 
endure! Be man enough, be woman enough, 
to read it, no matter what it costs you. You 
owe this sacrifice to those who died that they 
might slay the monster men called War. 
Having read it you will pass it on to others, 
so joining that increasing multitude to whom 
war by reading this book has become as never 
before ANATHEMA. If any book ever writ- 
ten could show mankind what a modern war 
can be with all the means of torture and de- 
struction which science can invent, and so 
make a repetition of those fateful years from 
1914 to 1918 impossible, this is that book. 


TO ALL OUR READERS 
If you purpose to remember either of our Societies in your will, it is of vital importance 


that the name of the Society be accurately given in the will. 
tions may arise which will defeat your purpose. 


Otherwise legal complica- 
Here is the proper form: I do hereby 


give, devise, and bequeath to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by special Act of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of .................... dollars, (or if other 
property please describe the property). 
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We'll “Carry On’’! 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


To the memory of the late Commander Edward Breck 


HORRORS which make the heart stand still!” 
Greatheart, who spoke these words, is gone, 
But his high purpose yet shall thrill 
And spur our wills to “carry on,” 
Till vanity and greed of gain 
No more shall thrive on voiceless pain. 


The long, cold nights come hurrying fast— 
Can we forget that every night, 
In drifting snow, in icy blast, 
Maddened or dazed by pain and fright, 
Ten thousand helpless creatures, dumb, 
Shall wait for kindly Death to come? 


How can we rest, how can we sleep, 

In peace and safety folded warm, 
While these our brothers vainly keep 

A tortured vigil through the storm? 
“Horrors which make the heart stand still!” 
We'll “carry on”? —we will, we will! 


How I Came to Quit Trapping 
JOHN DIXON 


Y home as a boy was in Tennessee, near 

the foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 

tains. There were many creeks and much 

timber, the rather wild and irregular nature of 

the country making it a fairly good place for 

the smaller wild animals. A good many boys 

and some of the men of the community made 

quite a little money by trapping mink, rac- 

coons, muskrats, an occasional fox, and more 
rarely an otter. 

I was a great reader of stories of hunting 
and trapping, and Buckskin Mose, Joseph 
Meek, Daniel Boone, and “Thrilling Adven- 
tures among the Early Settlers” thrilled my 
imagination and made the steel traps, knife 
and gun of the trapper and hunter the symbols 
of adventure and romance. 

I managed to obtain a rifle, gradually accu- 
mulated a dozen or two of steel traps, and was 
quite successful in trapping the smaller 
animals. 

It never occurred to me that the animals I 
trapped might not regard the experience with 
so much enthusiasm. Sometimes a muskrat 
would be literally bitten to pieces by his angry 
or frightened companions as he was held help- 
less in the grip of the steel jaws. Several 
times the creatures would gnaw off their legs 
high up on the body, and so escape. 

But, somehow all this failed to impress me, 
and I went on with my trapping. 

One January, however, we had a very cold 
run of weather. And, one night in particular. 
it became bitterly cold. I had my traps out 
as usual, and the next morning as I made my 
early rounds I found in one of them the biggest 
mink I had ever seen. The strange thing 
about it however was this: the creek had 
frozen over an inch or more in thickness dur- 
ing the night, and the mink lay stretched out 
on the ice, dead, and as stiff as a board. 

I recalled how chilly I had been that night, 
even under the blankets, and as I looked at 
the frozen form of the mink, with the frost 
on his whiskers, I said, “Old man. you must 
have had a rather uncomfortable night of it!’ 
That was all. I made no resolution in the 
matter and was not conscious of any change in 
my plans. 

But, that day, I gathered in all my traps, 
hung them on the wall in the old smoke-house, 
and have never trapped another animal. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
Seattle and the Rodeo 


HEY were going to stage a rodeo in Seattle. 

The grounds had been leased for it. Then 
Mayor Edwards learned of it. He ordered 
the lease canceled. “‘I will have no rodeos in 
Seattle,’ he said, “I regard the spectacle as 
degrading.” In a_ vigorous editorial the 
Seattle Times protested against the disgrace of 
such an exhibition. Those who know the 
facts know that for years our faithful worker 
in the State of Washington, Mrs. J. R. 
Nichols, has been carrying on an unceasing 
campaign against this cruel so-called sport. 
With heroic courage she has faced insult and 
reproach but undaunted has steadily won the 
moral support of the better elements of the 
state until some day the doors of that entire 
commonwealth will be closed to these demoral- 
izing shows. 


MAYOR FRANK EDWARDS, SEATTLE 


What Trained Animals Must 
Endure 


HE life of a performing animal is seldom 
a happy one and is often a very miser- 
able one indeed. Dogs and other animals 
may frisk about on the stage and people think 
this shows that they are happy, but it often 
only means that they are kept in small boxes 
at the back of the stage, and naturally jump 
about when they have a chance to stretch 
their legs for a few minutes, just as a dog will 
frisk about when vou let him off his chain. 
Some simple tricks may be taught without 
cruelty, but people do not go to see animals 
hold sugar on their noses or search for a ball. 
They want to see them ride on horseback or 
jump into water from a great height, or ride a 
bicyele or do something else which is unnat- 
ural and can be taught only by cruel means. 
To teach dogs to walk on their front legs 
only, they are hung up by their hind legs so 
that they can only touch the ground with their 
front feet, and they are made to do this every 
day for a long time before they learn to bal- 
ance themselves. 
Horses are taught to “buck” by putting on 
their backs a saddle with spikes underneath, 
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which they try to get rid of by jumping about 
and kicking. Lions, tigers, and other wi!d 
animals can only be tamed by cruel punis!i- 
ments—with heavy whips, spiked sticks, aod 
pistols to frighten them. 

It may look funny to see animals and bir:!s 
dancing on a table, but it is not funny wien 
you know that they are made to do it by an 
electric machine under the table which sens 
shocks up their legs that hurt and terrify 
them. Even if none of the tricks were eriel, 
the lives of the animals would still be very 
hard and unhappy—living as they often have 
to do in cages in dark rooms and cellars in 
theaters and stables, and being taken about 
the country in trains and trucks all their lives, 

All people who are fond of animals should 
do what they can to put an end to this form of 
cruelty, by never going to performances where 
animals are made to do silly and unnatural 
tricks. Animals’ Friend Society, London 


Shades of Good Old ‘‘ Jumbo” 


HILE the animal trainers were leading 

“Sophie,” giant circus elephant, one 
hundred and five years old. across a railroad 
track near St. Thomas, Ontario, along with 
cages bearing the rest of the show’s animals, 
the great beast suddenly became unmanage- 
able. She trumpeted wildly, and it was 
with difficulty that the keepers prevented a 
stampede. 

“What's the matter with her?’ someone 
asked. 

Then it was recalled that years ago, while 
crossing the tracks at this same point, the 
world-famous “Jumbo,” largest elephant ever 
in captivity, had been struck by a locomotive 
and killed. Sophie was among those who saw 
him die. 

Good old Jumbo! How everyone loved 
him in America and England! It is more 
than forty years ago that he met his ignoble 
end. But many will recall the international 
interest that attended his departure from the 
Old World and his arrival and reception in the 
New. The English public were not a little 
aroused over the sale of Jumbo and endeavored 
to annu! the contract. Jumbo, too, was loath 
to leave. John Ruskin wrote indignantly 
that England was not in the habit of selling 
her pets and Lord Winchelsea undoubtedly 
voiced the feeling of the English in a verse 
entitled “Jumbo”: 


**But since in England’s fallen state 
She owns two things supremely great, 
Jumbo and Gladstone—(each we find 
The most prodigious of their kind)— 
And one won't budge. Then, Barnum, make 
A fair exchange, for quiet’s sake! 
Take the Right Honorable, and ge! 
Heli make the better rarer show! 
Leave Jumbo.” 


The Artists Know and Wonder 


In a quarter of a century of mixing with 
music-hall people, I have scarcely ever heard 
one word said in favor of performing animals 
by the artists—that is. the people who have 
to work with them, who know the trainers, and 
who understand the conditions. 

Whenever there is a performing animal turn 
on a bill the other artists invariably talk about 
it with disgust in their dressing-rooms. When 
there is a lion or a tiger in a cage they live in 
horror lest it escapes. If there is a perform- 


ing dog, or there are performing cats, they 
wonder what cruelty goes on when they are 
HaNNEN SwWAFFER 
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ANNIE SOUTHERNE TARDY 
THERE is terror in the woodland, 


There is panic in the glen, 
The wild things of the forest flee 
Before the guns of men. 
The huntsman’s horn is blowing, 
The restless dogs are going, 
Warm red life blood is flowing, 
The Season's on again. 


All sanctuary over, 
No shelter of friendly grass, 
From tree and nest and cover. 
They are killing as they pass. 
They count the spoils with glory, 
With pride repeat the story, 
Fur, feathers, dragged and gory, 
The Season's on again. 


The Terrier 


ETHEL KING 


ACROSS the hotel lobby, he 
Came bounding up to me, 

All quivering with ecstasy, 
Lars cocked, eyes lit with glee. 


Ilis loving gaze yearned up to mine, 
ITis smal! paws made divine 
Appeal. A woman clad too fine 
Smiled to a man benign, 


“He thinks she’s Baby!” 

Not meant for me this true 
Regard. I gave him but a few 
Quick pats, lest, taught, he rue 


Then I knew. 


His zeal spent wrongly for my sake. 
Who was she that could make 

His world? I left elate, awake, 
Proud of a dog’s mistake. 


Hunting Up to Date 


In a praiseworthy editorial with the above 
title the Christian Science Monitor points out 
that many humane people in Britain are dis- 
carding the hounds and the gun in favor of 
the camera. It goes on to say: 

The foundations of character are laid in 
early life. Shall there be encouragement to 
love and tenderness toward all those creatures 
that seem so completely at the mercy of man- 
kind? Or shall the child be made indifferent 
to the sufferings of animals, and the naturally 
sensitive disposition be hardened by the pres- 
entation of scenes of sanguinary cruelty? 

Early influences are often enduring, and a 
man who, as a boy, finds pleasure in hunting 
and killing beautiful wild animals is quite 
likely, in later years, to be insensible to the 
pathos of struggling humanity. 

Children of today are provided with finely 
illustrated nature books, as well as with nature 
films of irresistible charm, and are encouraged 
in a score of different ways to look upon living 
creatures as objects worthy of intelligent 
study and protection. The modern boy who 
tormented an animal would be liable to receive 
a salutary lesson, even at the hands of his 
playfellows. Those who strive for a nobler 
civilization have reason, therefore, to be con- 
filent and cheerful. 

A part of the harvest of the humanitarian’s 
labors will be a happier life not only for the 
men and women, but also for the wild creat- 
ures of the countryside. 
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The Vanishing Black Bear 


W.S. LONG 


NE of the commonest, best known, and 
least understood of the North American 
animals is the ordinary black bear. 

Most of the stories told of the bears are untrue, 
for they are usually pictured as ferocious 
beasts, ready to attack man with no provoca- 
tion whatever. As is usually the case with 


“nature stories” this is absolutely untrue. 
One hundred and fifty years ago black bears 
might have been grouchy beasts, for they were 
larger then, and had not been taught the lesson 
of the white man’s gun—that discretion is the 
better part of valor. They had little to fear 
from the arrows of the red man. 

Now, however, their numbers have heen 
greatly decimated by the hunters and the 
clearing of the forests, so that they are extinct 
over a great part of their former range. Those 
remaining have a wholesome fear of man, and 
flee at the first sign of the arch-enemy. Bears 
are powerful beasts and when aroused make 
fearful antagonists, but unless wounded, cor- 
nered, or in defense of their young, seldom 
show fight. 

Bears are usually classed as carnivorous. 
They will eat meat, fish, berries and even car- 
rion. They are extremely fond of sweets of 
all kinds, robbing every bee tree they can 
break into, and often raiding lumber camps 
for the syrup and sugar to be had there. They 
are fond of pork, and often raid farmers’ pig- 
pens. 

One of the most curious and interesting 
habits of the bears is that of hibernation. 
They are the only large American mammals 
which habitually choose a warm den and sleep 
away the cold winter months. The length of 


BLACK BEARS ARE ALREADY EXTINCT OVER A GREAT PART 
OF THEIR FORMER RANGE 


the death-like coma is from three to six 
months, depending upon the winter. Con- 
trary to public opinion, the bears do net 
emerge from this long sleep ravenous, devour- 
ing, emaciated beasts. but in good conditien. 
Bears probably do not eat much immediately 
after coming out in the spring, for examination 
has shown that the 
stomach is commonly 
shrunken until it would 
do well to hold a good- 
sized rat. 

In this winter den the 
two or three young are 
born, and by the time 
warm weather comes 
are able to follow their 
mother in search of 
food. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to 
observe that the black 
bear has two color 
phases. Sometimes an 
old she-bear will be 
followed by one black 
and one brown cub. In 
Alaska there is a color 
phase which is bluish 
gray. Some naturalists 
call it the glacier bear, 
and say it is a new 
species being formed 
by old Mother Nature. 
Time alone wiil tell 
about this, but in both 
these color phases the 
black bear is the parent 
species. 

Bears are usually 
nocturnal animals, that 
is, they sleep by day 
and roam about at 
night. However, in sec- 
tions of the country 
where they are unmo- 
lested they often wan- 
der about by day. 

Bear cubs are often captured and make very 
interesting pets, but are a nuisance because 
it is impossible to keep them out of things 
without a chain. They are so insatiably curi- 
ous that they must investigate everything 
they can reach. I think, in this respect, they 
are even worse than monkeys. 

It is a sad fact that in most parts of the 
country bears are rapidly being killed off. 
Unless they are given protection they will ulti- 
mately become entirely extinct. The cutting 
off of the forests for farm land, and the fact 
that a bearskin rug is a trophy to be proud of, 
is fast spelling the end. If given protection 
part of the year they respond nobly, as proved 
by the experience of Pennsylvania and some 
other states, where the black bears roam in 
greater numbers than ever before. In Yellow- 
stone National Park, where they are given 
complete protection, they will eat from the 
human hand. It is only hunting and perse- 
cution that make animals fear man. 


Annual Fair of Women’s Auxiliary at 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. building, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Tuesday, 
Nov. 5, from 10 A.M. to10 P.M. See 
extended notice on page 160. 
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Why Save Our Hawks and Owls? 


DR. JOHN B. MAY 


State Ornithologist, Massachusetts 


GROUP of birds which are in need of 

encouragement are the much-maligned 
“birds of prey,” the hawks and owls. These 
birds are diminishing steadily and all too 
rapidly. Dr. Witmer Stone, editor of the Auk, 
writes in the July, 1929, issue of that authori- 
tative journal, ““There seems no hope for our 
raptorial species. It is all very well to claim 
that it isa matter of education, but the birds 
will be exterminated before we can educate 
the public, especially when Game Commissions 
are educating them in the other direction. It 
would seem therefore that the case of the 
hawks and owls is hopeless.” And in Bird- 
Lore for July-August. 1929, Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman comments editorially on the fact 
that the pupils at a ““Game Conservation In- 
stitute” in New Jersey killed “296 hawks and 
179 owls” during a short period, without 
apparently making any effort either to distin- 
guish between the different species of birds 
destroyed or to study their stomach contents 
in an effort to ascertain whether they were or 
were not, injurious species. 

Recently a game protective official asked 
me why we who are interested in wild birds 
did not prepare some real ‘‘dope”’ as he called 
it, upon the feeding habits of our hawks and 
owls. There is plenty of authoritative infor- 
mation for those who wish to learn the real 
status of these birds. 

We do not claim that hawks and owls de- 
stroy no song birds. game birds or poultry, but 
we are certain that the damage done by many 
of these birds is very greatly exaggerated. 
The screech owls in my orchard killed rats, 
house mice, field mice, and deermice in num- 
bers, but the only evidence of bird murder 
which I could find were remains of one starling 
and one house sparrow. The long-eared ow] 
pellets I examined this winter showed skulls 
of sixty-one meadow mice and the sternum of 
one bird. Sparrowhawks in summer are 
almost entirely insectivorous and in winter 
largely mouse-eaters, but I learned of one 
recently which made daily visits to a poultry 
vard in New Hampshire until it was captured 
(the chickens must have been pretty small). 
The osprey is more than ninety-nine per cent 
fish eater, but the last issue of Bird-Lore tells 
of one which killed tame ducks. The number 
of birds killed by most species of hawks and 
owls is negligible, though there are exceptions 
to all rules and, as in the case of the erring 
osprey, “lead pills” may become the indicated 
remedy in special cases. On the other hand, 
most hawks and owls destroy great numbers 
of very injurious rodents and many of the 
birds eaten are the weak or diseased members 
of a flock, which are easier to catch, and 
which might spread disease to the other mem- 
bers if not destroyed. This latter point has 
been well brought out in investigations of the 
status of the red grouse in Europe, where the 
same attitude toward birds of prey prevails, 
unfortunately, as in this country. 

Alaska has paid bounties recently on well 
over 40,000 eagles, and we in New England 
kill every bald eagle we can reach, with some 
such excuse as the (discredited) newspaper 
stories of its attacks upon children. Eagles 
are protected by law in Massachusetts, as are 
ospreys, sparrowhawks, screech owls and a 


few others, and their possession or capture is 
forbidden. 


Blessed are the merciful. 
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Favorite 


OPAL WINSTEAD 


LOVE each bird that haunts my yard— 

Miss Jenny Wren and Bright Red Breast, 
And Johnny Sparrow's gay, young friends 

It’s Saucy Jay, though, I lore best. 


Early and late I hear him call, 

My prim, prosaic home he shames, 
For like a naughty boy he sits 

Upon the fence and calls me names! 


The Extinct Dodo 


H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


OME persons not versed in natural his- 
tory, when they hear the “‘dodo”’ referred 

to, imagine it to have been some fabled bird 
of the far distant past. As a matter of fact, 


THE BIRD KNOWN ONLY IN FABLE 


up to about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
it was quite plentiful on the Island of Mauri- 
tius, near the African coast, the only known 
habitat of this curious bird. It derives its 
name from the Portuguese word duodo, mean- 
ing “simpleton.” The dodo was twice as 
large as an average sized turkey. Its plumage 
was ash-colored, its bill darkish, and its legs 
and feet clumsy and yellow. No dodo was 
ever known to exist after 1681. What caused 
its extinction is not known. As the Dutch 
navigators who landed on the Island of 
Mauritius in the sixteenth century called this 
bird ““Walghvogel.” or “nauseous,” because 
it was not palatable with any kind of cooking, 
it is not likely that it became extinct because 
it was eagerly sought as a dainty for the table. 
In 1870. when Col. Nicholas Pike was Ameri- 
can consul in Mauritius, he presented to the 
American Museum of Natural History, of 
New York City, through Mr. J. Carson 
Brevoort, a number of bones of the extinct 
bird that had been excavated on the island. 
From those bones and some others received 
from the University of Cambridge, England, 
a complete articulated skeleton has been 
constructed, and is on exhibition in the 
American museum. 


Methinks it is the morrow, day by day, 
That cows us, and the coming thing alway 
Greater than things today or yesterday. 


EvripiwEs of Athens 
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A Fledgling’s First Flight 


MABEL K. EASTMAN 


OME springs ago, a pair of linnets ne-:ed 
in a palm tree just off my sleeping-por-h, 
I was fascinated to have the little darling. so 
near to observe. While she sat on the ec ys, 
he spent his time bringing her food or sing ig, 
On a near-by tree or the telegraph wires. he 
would perch and serenade her through the 
day, such a volume of sound pouring fron) his 
little throat that it seemed he might splii it, 
I wondered that so much could come from sich 
a tiny body. It was nothing short of amazing, 
When the little birds were hatched there was 
a group of hungry mouths to feed which kept 
the parents on the hop. As the young birds 
grew, their demands were more insistent. 

One morning, after some weeks, I was sur- 
prised to see one of the fledglings parked on 
the limb of a tree just outside my bath-room 
window. It must have been his very first 
venture from the nest. How did he get there, 
I wondered, as I hovered about. Is it pos- 
sible that his young wings could take him so 
far? Certainly they had, for there he was. 
He was so near that I had a perfect view, and 
all day, I watched the old birds bringing him 
food, at intervals. They disgorged the food 
from their throats into the small bird’s mouth. 
Predigested, I suppose. The feeding was 
accomplished with much fluttering of wings 
and twittering from the young bird. Between 
visits, he sat a silent, hunched-up bunch of 
feathers. He was too cunning! I suppose 
his mother instructed him so as to attract as 
little attention as possible. He never made 
a move. One might mistake him for a mere 
wart on the tree. ; 

As the day grew late, I became anxious. 
How would the little fellow fare through the 
chill of the advancing night, away from the 
warmth of the nest and his mother’s wings? 
I worried. I hung about the window. I 
wondered that any birds lived to grow up. 
Then, just as the last rays of the setting sun 
touched the tree, the mother bird appeared. 
She was fairly bustling and, in her bird lan- 
guage that the little one seemed to compre- 
hend perfectly, she coaxed him out to the very 
end of the limb on which he sat. Then with 
a high note that even to me said, ‘Follow 
me!’ she was off like a shot, in a straight line 
for her nest with the little fellow close behind. 
Mother linnet thus gathered in the last of her 
brood and tucked him safely in bed. 


More Cruel Sport 


On an August afternoon at Rye Beach two 
swimmers were sporting with a handsome and 
valuable police dog. At the word “Go get 
it, Rover!” the animal buffeted the waves 
eight times, always fetching the stick in obe- 
dience to the charge. After the ninth trip he 
showed evident signs of fatigue, but patiently 
did his master’s will, who now proceeded to 
swim out to a projecting rock, from which he 
made the dog swim back to the beach. To 
the horror and amazement of the few observ- 
ers he overtook the dog and seized his tail, 
forcing him to struggle on with this excessive 
load to the shore. This act elicited even from 
his companion the plea “Oh, don’t!’ Upon 
the repetition of this outrage upon the faithful 
beast an indignant onlooker protested. True 
to type. of course, the brutal perpetrator could 
reply only with a bluster of defiant sneers and 
oaths. 

Note: This incident is reported by a man who avows 


no particular fondness for dogs but who feels that a pro- 
test should be registered against such cruel sport. 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


Cats—My Own and Some Others 


{1ERE are people who do not like cats, 
just as there are people who dislike 
and distrust dogs. There are people 
who like dogs and dislike cats, and vice versa. 
There are people who dislike all animals, or 
who at least cannot bring themselves to feel 
more than a detached sympathy for them. I 
know one excellent woman who simply cannot 
bear the touch of live fur or feathers. But I 
have no quarrel with these unfortunates. 

I happen to like both cats and dogs, but I 
think I should not take any credit to myself 
on that account. It is merely a matter of 
native temperament. Nor would I criticize 
people in whose nature no affection for animals 
exists. All that we can rightly ask of such 
persons is that they should be just and consid- 
erate, and perhaps they deserve all the more 
credit for being kind to creatures they do not 
like. 

I like cats for reasons I cannot explain. I 
like their sleek grace, their ingratiating ways. 
the softness of their fur. And, having no 
cats at the present time, I miss them. 

Often and often I wish we had a cat. I do~ 
not refer now to our occasional need for a 
mouser, though when rats get into the attic— 
wise rats that understand how to rob deadly 
traps of their bait—there are times when the 
utilitarian value of a cat most appeals to me. 
I mean a cat to love, to stroke, to watch with 
delight as she lies serenely on our hearth-rug 
or moves about with that infinite litheness in 
which no other being can approach her. 

We do not lack animal life on our farm. We 
have “Shagbark.” the irrepressible canine, 
and there are cows in whom I have discovered 
a capacity for placid affection that should put 
most cats to shame. We have chickens that 
exhibit interesting variations of character; 
sometimes we have had a self-centered, nar- 
row-minded pig or two; and we have solemn 
toads and acrobatic squirrels and beautiful, 
friendly birds. But still there is something 
wanting; we have no cat. 

The reason for this is two-fold. In the 
first place Shag is a jealous dog and tempera- 
mentally at enmity with cats. I doubt if we 
could keep one. And, in the second place, 
we do not stay here in the winter. You can- 
not board out a cat, even with old friends, as 
you can a dog or a cow: they are attached to 
home, whether it is deserted or not. The 
difficulties appear to be insurmountable. 
Still, L often wish we had one. 

Cats are such curiously self-sufficient crea- 
tures. If they were not so common I think 
we should find them more interesting. “‘It is 
a difficult matter,” says Theophile Gautier, 
“to gain the affection of a cat. He is a 
methodical animal, tenacious of his own 
habits, fond of order and neatness, and disin- 
clined to extravagant sentiment. He will be 
your friend, if he finds you worthy of friend- 
ship, but not your slave. His tenderness 
never costs him his freedom.” 

I was contemplating the writing down of 
some of my reflections on cat nature when I 
ran across Agnes Repplier’s book, “The Fire- 
side Sphinx,” and her short essay on ““The 
Grocer’s Cat” in “Americans and Others.” 
Then I perceived the futility of the attempt. 
Miss Repplier in an entire volume has not said 
it all, and vet she has left little for a less com- 
petent pen. 

She writes at length of most engaging cats 


WALTER A. DYER 


—of the French cats of Gautier and Pierre 
Loti, of Dr. Johnson’s “Hodge,” and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “* Hinse of Hinsefield,” and Cow- 
per’s various pussies, and the cat of the obser- 
vant Joanna Baillie, whose lines recall to 
mind an unforgettable picture: 


“For then, beneath some childish hand, 
With modest pride thou takest thy stand; 
Dilated then thy glossy fur, 

And loudly swells thy busy purr; 

As, timing well with equal sound, 

Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose 
Like prickles of an early rose.” 


When a cat does that, I have a friend who 
‘alls it singing and playing his own accom- 
paniment. 

I am glad Miss Repplier had so much to say 
of individual cats. The casual essayist, in 
treating of any animal, is inclined to fall into 
generalities. Now L know from_ personal 
experience that it is impossible adequately 
to generalize about any species, beyond a cer- 
tain point. Individuals differ just as human 
beings do. How absurd it would be to speak 
of men and women as all faithful or vain or 
brave or selfish. There are good dogs and 
bad dogs, stupid dogs and sagacious dogs. I 
know that cows differ as much from one 
another as do Chinamen or Turks, while not 
even hens are just alike in character. It is so 
with cats. And so when I think about the 
feline race I find myself thinking about indi- 
vidual cats I have known and loved and who 
have, in their own manner, loved me. 

“Once, long ago,’ writes Miss Repplier of 
her lamented Agrippina, “‘a little gray cat sat 
on my desk while I wrote, swept her tail across 
my copy, or patted with friendly paw my pen 
as it traveled over the paper.” And, reading 
that, there comes before my vision a small boy, 
sitting at a table under a hanging oil lamp, 
working over examples in arithmetic. There 
is a lithe, noiseless spring, and a great cat, 
brownish in the lamp-light and very hand- 
some, leaps upon the table and begins playing 
with the boy's laboriously moving pencil. 
Then, wearying of the sport, he stretches his 
languid length over books and papers and 
falls, purring, asleep: and the boy, frowning 
but secretly pleased, pulls the papers gently 
out from under him and moves a little to one 
side. 

That boy was I, and the cat was “Brownie,” 
best beloved of all his tribe. He was a huge 

‘at with double paws (all our cats had double 
paws) and very proud of himself. He used to 
pose on the low sill of one of the front win- 
dows, outside the curtain, in order, as we 
believed, to excite the admiration of passers- 
by. He wore a collar and a little bell, and I 
can still hear the metallic clink of it against 
the window pane as he signaled for admit- 
tance. And I can still see him perched con- 
tentedly on my father’s knee as he read his 
newspaper before breakfast. 

Yes, cats have a secure place in my hap- 
piest memories. I have had several in my 
life and I think of them all with affection. I 
know that cats have their faults; I know that 
they sometimes kill birds; I know that they 
are supposed to harbor germs. But still I 
hope the day is not far distant when I can 
have another cat. 
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Sam 


SO CURIOUSLY SELF-SUFFICIENT 


To Mandalay 


D. RIECHERS 


NEVER to see you again? 
quiet ways, 

Going softly about the house. cheering the lonely 
days; 

Never the gold of your eyes, or sheen of silken fur, 

Grace of the lifted head, never the sound of your 
purr ? 


You with your 


Never the greeting at morn while the rest of the 
house was asleep, 

When at a whispered call into my arms yowd 
creep, 

There to be cuddled and coaxed a rapturous mo- 
ment or more; ; 
Never the mecting at night when you watched by 

the open door ? 


Poppies, crimson and snowy, gilded marigolds 


gay, 

Still bravely bloom in the sunshine round the path 
where you used to play; 

Butterflies bright and the dusty bees flit by in joy 
again, 

The willow tree with its lacy leaves beclons and 
nods in vain. 


Cat the Cautious 


When you are guessing at the motives 
which inspire the conduct of your cat, judge 
her by what goes on in your own head under 
the same conditions, observes Marguerite 
Gove in Safety Education. 

When she cries to be let out into the night 
and then hesitates on the threshold until you 
rudely boost her over the door-sill, try to 
understand that her sudden indecision is not 
so stupid as it seems. The cat’s eyebrows, 
her whiskers and every hair on her back are 
susceptible to the faintest and most delicate 
movement of air. By means of these sen- 
sitive little receiving instruments she feels 
that something that neither she nor you can 
see or hear, has stirred out there in the dark. 
“Wait!” says Pussy. ‘Perhaps it will move 
again and we shall discover whether it is 
friend or enemy.” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 


this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted, 


Poor Economy 


NE would think that not even common 

sense would be needed to lead the ordi- 
nary owner of animals to give them the best 
care within his power. Yet constantly through- 
out the state we are finding cows kept in such 
unsanitary surroundings as not only greatly 
to reduce the amount of milk they could give 
but which also impair their vitality and invite 
disease. Sunlight, fresh air, proper feeding 
and exercise at once render them more profit- 
able and at the same time make tuberculosis 
and other ills cattle are subject to far less able 
to begin their fatal work. To say nothing of 
the cruelty of the practice, the custom of 
shutting up milch cows months at a time in 
their tic-up without the chance of being out 
in the sunshine and moving about is soon or 
late to find the herd a losing proposition. The 
milk from such cows cannot be as wholesome 
as when more natural conditions prevail. 


And then the eastern farmers who fatten 
their pigs through the winter under the horse 
barn, where they live amid the manure that is 
thrown down daily! True, the rooting it over 
may be good for the manure but Heaven save 
us from pork manufactured by such a process. 
Whenever we hear of choice native New Eng- 
land pork for sale in a market we think of the 
many poor native pigs doomed for months to 
live in the gloom of a dark cellar under a 
horse stable. How can such flesh compare 
with the flesh of thousands of western swine 
raised in great meadows and fed on corn and 
often large quantities of milk? 

Horses, too, need exercise as much as their 
owners. Still it is not at all uncommon to 
find them shut up in their stalls weeks at a 
time, their feet growing out of shape, their 
joints stiffening, and their general health 
breaking down. To leave farm machinery 
exposed to the weather, to let your fences 
gradually go to pieces, to neglect repairs to 
your buildings, and with it all to fail to treat 
your cattle, sheep, swine, chickens and other 
animals as you would like to be treated is the 
poorest kind of economy and means bank- 
ruptey in the end. But for the fact that con- 
ditions just described are still so common 
these words would have seemed too self-evi- 
dent ever to have heen written. 


What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are to 
humanity. They are but trifles, to be sure: 


hut scattered along life’s pathway. the good 
ADLISON 


they ‘do is inconceivable. 
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Can They Speak to Us? 


N those who have known long and intimate 
I fellowship with animals, who have felt 
through lonely hours away from all human con- 
tacts their silent companionship, these words 
of an English officer will find a response: 

God has given us, in the companionship of 
animals, a wonderful thing, full of a mysti- 
cism of its own. There is no more eloquent 
vow of undying friendship than the eyes of a 
dog, and I can remember when I was a staff- 
lieutenant, riding with Government dispatches 
for mile upon mile through the lonely deserts 
of Mesopotamia, what an amazing thing the 
companionship of a horse became. I should 
be bold enough to claim that God Himself 
can speak to us through those whom we mis- 
call His dumb creatures; and, making allow- 
ances for the form of the story, it is not diffi- 
cult for me to accept the narrative of Balaam’s 
ass, for those who know animals realize again 
and again that they seem psychically sensitive 
in regard to many things as though they have 
a link with God and with the forces of the 
unseen which we simply do not possess. 


The Movies and Cruelty 


“Moving picture shows,” says the Los 
Angeles Examiner, “must be humane as well 
as clean. Cleanliness is next to godliness, but 
it is no nearer than kindness to dumb animals. 
Cruelty has no place in comedy. There must 
not be even the appearance of cruelty to 
animals.” “Producers would do well,’ the 
editorial continues, “to notify the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Aminals when 
about to film a picture in which it might ap- 
pear that cruelty was involved. A certificate 
from the Society flashed upon the screen would 
mean as much to the audience as the assurance 
that the picture has been passed by the cen- 
sor.” All humane people reading this will be 
grateful to the Examiner for this fine editorial. 


And It Costs to Stop a Great Ship 


“Olaf” is only an ordinary cat, but the new 
17,000-ton liner Sud Americano stopped in 
mid-ocean on Tuesday .to save him when he 
fell overboard. The rescue, which has _re- 
ceived prominence in all the newspapers here, 
was effected by the chief officer and six able 
seamen in a lifeboat. The rescue party stated 
that in spite of the heavy seas Olaf was swim- 
ming vigorously. ~Manchester Guardian 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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The Hermit Dog 
HE following strange story has been sent 
to us: 
“Every dog has its day—” 
They found “Nellie, the Wharf Rat,” yes. 


terday down on the west bank of the Sciiuyl- 
kill, at Thirtieth and Callowhill streets, where 
she had lived a hermit’s life for the last ten 
years. It took four men to dig her out. and 
she didn’t thank them for it. 

The men were clearing away a lot of debris 
and refuse as part of the beautification of the 
banks of the Schuylkill. They knew that 
**Nellie” had her home in that pile somewhere, 
and they didn’t want to hurt her. So they 
called the Pennsylvania S$. P. C. A. 

Four men worked for several hours care- 
fully pulling aside planks and rubbish to find 
the wary hermit. 

Finally, Charles Allen, 2401 North Cumber- 
land street, who had tried to win her confidence 
a year ago, but who had to give up the effort, 
brought her out—a sleek, utterly disdainful, 
somewhat resentful bundle of collie-sheep dog 
mixture. 

“Funny thing about that dog,” residents of 
the vicinity said; “she has lived absolutely 
alone for ten years down in that pile. She 
never bothered any one that we know about. 
Nobody knows how old she is.” 

Nellie gave up her hermit life—under 
pressure. She will start out anew on a small 
farm owned by Charles Kull, at Westville 
Grove, N. J. 


From California 

The San Francisco Chronicle contained in a 
recent issue this: “Woodland, California, Au- 
gust 2. No Church Sunday. Pastor going 
deer hunting.” This word passed around to 
members of the Lutheran Church yesterday. 
But when members of the flock heard they 
decided to join in, so when the Rey. 5. Probst 
goes into the hills Sunday seeking deer he will 
have twenty members of his congregation 
with him.” There is an ancient saying which 
runs “Like people like priest.” 


How to Save the Cherries 


Under this heading The Animals’ Friend 
gives us the following: 

In the spring number of Bird Notes and 
News reference is made to the suggestion 
which appeared in The Times last November 
that life-size models of cats could be cut out 
of cardboard, suitably painted with black 
stripes and green eyes, a string being fastened 
to the middle of the back and stomach and the 
model tied up in the tree. The models must 
not be kept long in the trees as the deception 
wears off, so the time for doing it should be well 
chosen (just before the cherries get thoroughly 
ripe). The writer further says: “I lost my 
complete crop in 1925 in one day. In 1926, 
when I used the models, I picked until I 
wanted no more and left the remainder. In 
three days the birds had discovered the decep- 
tion. There was no question whatever that 
the birds were scared, as one saw them pitch 
on the tree and then fly away at once on seeing 
the model.” 


Every visitor to France who is interested in 
animals will do a real service to them if he 
expresses surprise whenever possible at the 
long out-of-date French law for the protection 
of animals from cruelty. Only acts of cruelty 
committed in public against domestic animals 
are punishable, and the punishment is trivial. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
How. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joux R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuar.tes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuarLes E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HERMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VicKEeRs 
Watrer B. Pore Haroip G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. BoLTon Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Fuuuer, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 

Cuartes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wittram W. HasweE tt, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEeopoRE W. PEarson, Springfield, 

H: ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Vorcester 


Wittiam H. Lyne, New Bedford B: 

and Dukes 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston— Mrs. EpirH WAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. Wo. J. MCDONALD, 
First Viee-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, 
Second Vice-Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treas.; 
Miss HeLten W. Porrer, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. 
Eaton, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. FisHer, Chair. Work 


Committee; Mrs. Marton Nicuoison, Chair. 
Legislative Committee. 
MONTHLY kEPORT 
Miles traveled by humane officers 12,444 
Cases investigated ............. 619 
Animals examined.............. 5,969 
Number of prosecutions......... 16 
Number of convictions.......... 16 
Horses taken from work........ 94 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 48 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 13,035 


Cattle, swine and 
put to sleep.. : 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
hered in the will of Calvin F. Robinson of 
Winthrop. 

September 10, 1929. 


. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Pre;ention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 | 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
| R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.oM.p., Ass’t Chief 
| E. F. SCHROEDER, v.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
| G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
| C. G. HALL, D.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 tol 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 711 Cases 2,078 
Dogs 502 Dogs 1,684 
Cats 193 Cats 367 
Horses 9 Birds 21 
Birds 4 Horse 1 
Monkeys 3 Cow 1 
Goat 1 
Llama 1 
Turtle | 
Operations 455 Monkey 1 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,°15, 82,678 
Dispensary 160,899 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in August 

For cruelly driving a horse when unfit for labor 
by reason of lameness a defendant was fined $50 in 
lower court. Upon appeal, fine was sustained in 
Superior Court. 

Cruelly beating a horse, fine $20. 

Overloading a horse, convicted, case filed. 

Driving a galled horse, fine $50. 

Cruelly beating a horse, plea of nolo, fine $20. 

Driving a horse unfit for labor, $25 fine. 

Knocking out a horse’s eye with stone, fine $50. 
Defendant committed to jail in default of payment. 

Cruelly working a horse with sore back, fine $15 
and costs. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon galled horse, 
fine $50. 

Driving horse unfit for labor, $10 fine. 

Cruelly working horse afflicted with gall sores, 
$10 fine. 


Cruelly beating horse and dog (two complaints), 
guilty on both charges, $10 fine for first, second 
filed. 


Working horse with sore back, convicted, proba- 
tion for six months. 
Using horse with galled back, $5 fine. 


Hot Weather Relief for Horses 

The five free watering stations of the 
Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. in Boston extended 
most welcome relief to the work-horses during 
the hot and dry month of August. Attend- 
ants at these stations reported that the service 
was availed of 11,970 times. The Society. 
and we doubt not the horses themselves, and 
their owners and drivers, are grateful to those 
who have given their support to this necessary 
humane work. Certain it is that the thirst 
and exhaustion of animals have been allayed 
thousands of times in a most trying season. 


He Came Home in a Hurry 

A pet hound disappeared and the owner in- 
serted the following ad. in the paper: 

“Lost or stolen—one liver-colored bird dog 
called Jim. Will show signs of hydrophobia 
in about three days.” 

The dog came home the fo!lowing day. 


Page 153 
The Abandoned Cat 


UR Society has sent out to be posted by its 
state officers its annual supply of notices 


calling attention to the unlawful act of aban- 


doning a cat, and offering a generous reward 
for evidence that will lead to conviction for the 
offense. These cards are especially for place- 
ment in and about summer resorts where this 
form of cruelty is most common. Year by 
year these localities bear witness to the heart- 
less indifference of those who wanted a cat for 
the summer either because mice became a 
nuisance or the children wanted a plaything, 
and then when the time came to return to the 
city deliberately packed up, leaving in some 
cases known to us the poor cat on the doorstep 
to shift for itself. This has meant too often a 
wretched and uncertain life for the unhappy 
creature. Sometimes it starves to death, 
often it becomes a wild thing of the woods to 
prey upon the birds, and over and over again 
days are spent by our officers endeavoring to 
catch it and find a home for it or mercifully 
to end its sufferings. 


St. Louis Convention 


About as this number falls into the hands 
of its readers humane workers from. all 
sections of the nation will gather at St. Louis, 
Mo., for the fifty-third annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association. Monday, 
Sept. 30, and Tuesday, Oct. 1, will be de- 
voted to animal subjects, and the two follow- 
ing days to children’s subjects. On Monday 
evening Dr. Francis H. Rowley, as chairman 
of the humane slaughter committee of the 
Association, will speak on “‘Humane Slaughter 
Near at Hand,” and John E. Poucher of the 
Nebraska Humane Society, Omaha, will dis- 
cuss “Animal Friends of Our Presidents.” 
Tuesday morning’s session will be devoted to 
humane education with papers by Mrs. 
George A. Cadwell of Decatur, Ill., Miss 
Susan I. Odlin of Dayton, Ohio, and Edward 
N. Skipper of Philadelphia. At 12:15 a hu- 
mane education luncheon will be held with 
Robert F. Sellar of St. Louis in the chair. In 
the afternoon such practical topics as ““Build- 
ing an Animal Shelter.’ by John MacNab 
Wilson, Toronto; “Disposing of Small Ani- 
mals,” by Julian Codman, Boston; ‘‘Develop- 
ment of the Fur Farm” by Frank G. Ash- 
brook, Biological Survey, Washington: and 
“Humane Trapping Economically Possible,” 
by W. E. Sanderson, Albany, N. Y., will re- 
ceive attention. Thursday afternoon will be 
given over to sight-seeing as arranged by the 
hosts of the convention, the Humane Society 
of Missouri. 


Chester County S. P. C. A. 


This new organization, due to the interest 
of Mrs. Oliver H. Cramer and other friends 
of animals in West Chester, Pa., has been 
launched with Mrs. F. W. Ackerman of West 
Chester and New York as president, and Miss 
Agnes Chase as corresponding secretary. 
More than 100 members have been secured 
already. A gala day was held late in August 
when the annual pet parade, sponsored by the 
School Board Association, brought out 31 
entries. Late in September it is proposed to 
hold a public meeting at which the popular 
humane film, “The Bell of Atri,’ will be 
exhibited. 


Of all things that are ordered to secure bless- 
ings to men Peace is the kest. DANTE 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education 

Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CHARLES G. BaNncroFt, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ... .. Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt ............ Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ..... ..Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ...... Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .. . Madeira 
Luther Parker .. . Philippine Islands 
sonquin Julié Spain 
Rida Himadi ........... .... Lebanon and Syria 
he Turkey 

Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rey. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Trust Fund for Humane Workers 


HE American Humane Education Society 
is collecting a trust fund for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have worn 
out their lives in the service of promoting 
humane education. 
So far these gifts have been received: 


&1.000 
A lover of animals ........ 10 
Constant reader ................... 100 
A New York friend ................ 50 
A Massachusetts member............ 50 


Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 
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Honor to Whom Honor is Due 


TELEGRAM tells us that Georgia has at 

last a Humane Education Law. This bill 
was introduced through the personal efforts of 
our American Humane Education Society's 
efficient and untiring worker in Georgia, Mrs. 
Katherine Weathersbee. She had the active 
co-operation of the State Superintendent of 
Schools, who appeared before a legislative 
committee each time the bill came up, urging 
its passage. How many letters had to be 
written, how many press articles prepared, 
how much interviewing of representatives and 
senators this success involved on her part she 
alone knows. 

Here is the substance of the law: Its pur- 
pose, so it reads, is for lessening crime and rais- 
ing the standard of good citizenship, also to 
inculcate in the children of the state the spirit 
of thrift, economy, and kindness, this to be 
sought by including in the curriculum of all! 
public schools in the state a course of training 
to teach, promote and encourage the conser- 
vation and protection of birds, animals, fish 
and any and all other forms of useful wild life. 
In every public school in the state a period of 
not less than 25 minutes each week during the 
entire school term shall be devoted to such 
teaching as will tend to secure the purposes 
above indicated. The practical value of con- 
serving, protecting and humanely treating all 
forms of wild and domestic animals is declared 
to be the object of the law. The teacher may 
divide the 25 minutes into separate periods 
through the week if he or she desires. Each 
teacher must certify in his or her reports that 
the provisions of the law have been fulfilled. 
The last section repeals all laws and parts of 
laws in conflict with the Act. 

One by one the states of the Union fall into 
line. Would that Mr. Angell, the founder of 
the American Humane Education Society, 
could see the fruits of his labors! 


New Humane Calendar 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals are requested 
to turn to page 139 of the last (September, 
1929) issue and note the handsome picture of 
a horse’s head and a charming young lady, as 
this subject, considerably enlarged, will be 
the illustration for the 1980 Humane Calendar. 

Other features will be similar to those of 
past vears—valuable humane suggestions ap- 
pearing on each leaf of the pad, all espe- 
cially compiled for the use of teachers in 
schools. 

The retail price of the 1930 calendar will be 
the same as in recent years: 20 cents per single 
copy, two for 35 cents: $1.80 per dozen, post- 
paid to any address. Early orders will assure 
prompt attention. We hope to have the 
calendars ready for delivery by November 1. 

Societies and others who wish a special 
edition of the calendar, with their own imprint, 
should send orders immediately, with com- 
plete copy plainly written, as it is necessary 
to know at once how many extra calendars 
will be needed. Prices, with special printing, 
are: $16 for 100; $30 for 200: $42 for 300; 
#68 for 500; transportation charged extra. 
No orders for special printing received after 
October 15. Address, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. 
ConFUCIUS 


Oct. 1929 


Nature-studies and Humane 
Education 


Editorial in The Flower Grower 

YOUNG -lady-high-school-teacher 

on me for material to help her in geting 
up a thesis for her Master’s degree, and ‘ier 
subject was ‘“Nature-studies and Their Effect- 
iveness.”” She asked me a lot of questions 
but she skipped the main idea of what nattire- 
studies will really do. What she was driving 
at mostly was the effectiveness of nature- 
studies in conservation. Conservation of 
nature subjects is certainly important enovgh 
and nature-studies will help to teach people 
what they individually may do to help in this 
direction, but nature-studies will do much 
more than that. The study of nature in any 
of its manifestations has a much more import- 
ant educational effect than the mere conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

The HUMANE EDUCATION which re- 
sults from a correct study of nature is of vast 
importance to the human race. Certain 
branches of nature-studies do not teach 
humane education directly, but they ail do 
so indirectly; and the person who grows 
flowers, and, as Zoroaster puts it, “‘sows the 
ground with care and diligence,” surely “ac- 
quires religious merit’; and religious merit 
means much more than most of us under- 
stand. But it is when the human race comes 
in contact with our animal brothers that they 
are able to gain humane education by example 
and direct contact. The person who does not 
acquire tolerance and appreciation for birds 
and animals by coming in contact with them 
frequently, is surely lacking in the most 
desirable of human attributes. 

My young lady teacher friend therefore lost 
the most important lesson which nature- 
studies teach the human race and I told her 
she should bear down heavily on the idea that 
nature-studies taught, directly or indirectly, 
humane education in the true sense: and I 
pointed out to her the work which The Flower 
Grower is doing as the “Exponent of Flowers 
and Nature in Humane Education.” 

There are many things which we may study 
to our distinct advantage, but nothing more 
important, indeed, nothing as important, as 
those studies which will develop our tolerance 
toward nature in all its forms, and especially 
our love for our animal friends and brothers. 


Maptson Cooper 


For the Dominican Republic 


Every week, almost, the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston is called upon by 
some interested person or Society to send out 
a supply of free humane literature to some 
foreign field. Through the interest of Mrs. 
Charles EF. Frith of Turks Island. B. W. L. 
we have been glad to send such a supply. 
largely in the Spanish language, to Mr. F. 0. 
Basden at Puerto Plata, D. R. Mr. Basden 
has shown much interest in trying to promote 
the humane treatment of animals in Santo 
Domingo, and we have offered to send him 
an additional quantity of supplies if he can 
use them to advantage. Such calls as these, 
to which we never fail to respond, draw heavily 
upon the resources of the American Humane 
Education Society and we could not keep up 
with the demand except for special gifts for 
foreign work. Perhaps some reader who sees 
these lines will wish to add a substantial gift 
to this special fund in order that we may en- 
large our foreign contributions of money and 
literature. 
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A LONE FISHERMAN’S COMPANION ON THE HUMBER RIVER, NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Claims of the Animal World on Man- 
kind for Justice and Compassion 


RALPH H. 


DUMONT 


Awarded honorable mention in essay contest conducted by Our Dumb Animals, Boston 


HE animal world has certain definite 
claims on mankind for justice and com- 
passion. What are these claims? 

First, there is the claim of kinship. Robert 
Burns, after plowing up the nest of a field 
mouse, wrote these memorable words: 

“Pm truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill opinion 

That makes thee startle 

At me. thy poor earth-born companion, 

And fellow-mortal.” 


Between man and the lower animals there 
exists a kinship, duly attested by the facts of 
biology, and daily confirmed by human obser- 
vation and experience. 

Mankind and the animal world are akin 
in physical needs. Man requires food and 
drink, exercise and rest, activity and sleep: 
so do the lower animals. Man has a spirit of 
play; so have his brother animals. The play 
instinct that impels man to engage in baseball, 
football, boxing, rowing, swimming, and all 
other sports and exercises, is paralleled by the 
play instinct that prompts dogs and lambs, 
colts and kittens, to frisk and frolic in the 
joyous abandon of free and vigorous move- 
ment. 

Man has a fighting instinct. A man will 
fight for his mate; so will his fellow-animal. 
Parents will fight to protect their offspring: 
animal parents will fight in defense of their 
young. 

Man has a capacity for love and affection, 
and for devotion to the welfare of his loved 
ones. A dog, in his love and devotion for his 
master, is the incarnation of devotion itself. 

Man is capable of suffering greatly, both 
physically and mentally. The reactions of the 
animal creatures to physical pain show them 
to be sensitive beings. As for mental suffer- 
ing, many an animal has died of grief, after 
the loss of its master, its mistress or its mate. 

The second claim of the animal world on 
mankind for just and compassionate treatment 


is a vast, far-reaching and comprehensive 
claim. It is a peculiar claim, in that it is curi- 
ously involved in and interwoven with man’s 
own interests. Briefly stated, this special 
claim is based on man’s obligation to himself. 
A man owes it to himself to be just and fair, 
kind and considerate, to all his fellow-creat- 
ures. He would forfeit his own self-respect 
and the respect of all fair-minded men if he 
were unjust and cruel. One of the English 
poets, William Cowper, has given utterance 
to this sentiment in these words: 
“T would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine 

sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


The lower animals strongly appeal to man’s 
sense of chivalry. Unkindness to the lower 
animals is poor sportsmanship. To kick a 
man when he is down, to hit below the belt, to 
strike a woman, to mistreat a helpless child— 
these things are universally recognized as 
unmanly and cowardly. So also, the tortur- 
ing and tormenting of animals is contempt- 
ible, and unworthy of the strength, intelli- 
gence and integrity of manhood. 

*“Man’s inhumanity to man,” sighed Burns, 
“makes countless thousands mourn!’ But 
who of us has sufficiently considered, and who 
of us can even approximately compute, the 
sufferings that man has inflicted upon his 
fellow-animals? 

What a delightful world this would be if, in 
all human activities, injustice were replaced 
by fairness, cruelty canceled by mercy, and 
harshness wiped out by love! For ages, a 
bigger and better human life has been dreamed 
of by idealists, seen by seers and foretold by 
prophets. How much nearer will we be to 


the realization of those ideals, the fruition of 
those hopes and the fulfillment of those prophe- 
cies, when men shall fully acknowledge and 
manfully discharge their obligations to the 
For like begets like, habit 


animal world! 
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breeds habit. and life, for all its complexity, 
tends in large measure toward unity of purpose 
and uniformity of action. A man who is 
cruel to animals is apt to be cruel to his fellow- 
men—when he has the opportunity. On the 
other hand, a man who is kind, loving and 
merciful in his attitude toward the animal 
world is apt to be gentle, humane and helpful 
toward his fellow-men; and he is apt to have 
a spirit of reverence for life in all its forms and 
phases, and for the great Source of all life. 
Said Coleridge: 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


To sum up the situation: Mankind owes 
justice and compassion to the animal world 
because that animal world is composed of 
countless millions of his fellow-creatures. 
How close is the kinship between man and 
beast, we know not, as yet, but we know that 
such kinship exists. Man owes it to himself, 
as well as to the lower animals, to treat all 
avimals aright; and he owes it to the Creator 
of all living beings to hold sacred the life, the 
liberty and the happiness of every creature. 
Whether a man be fundamentalist or evolu- 
tionist, whether he be orthodox or non-com- 
formist, the phenomena of life appeal to his 
intelligence to recognize, at the heart and 
center of all life, a great Creative Force, tend- 
ing toward order and justice, love and har- 
mony. Are not harmonious conditions a part 
of the birthright of the other animals, as well 
as of mankind? In rendering kindness, jus- 
tice and mercy to the lower animals, man 
thereby and to that extent vindicates his own 
claims to the possession of honor, intelligence, 
and nobility of character. 


Known by Your Dog 
ESTHER REEKS 


HERE is an old saying that a man is 

known by his dog, which is quite as 
true of a boy also. Have you ever thought 
about the sort of reputation that your dog 
is giving you? If not, stop and think for a 
minute. 

It is not so much the kind of dog, as regards 
breed or lack of it, that counts as it is what 
you, yourself, are and how you treat him. If 
he has a careless, neglected, discouraged air, 
it is a foregone conclusion that you are careless 
and that you neglect and abuse him. If he 
is sneaking, it is a pretty sure sign that his 
master has a similar streak. If he is morose 
and surly so, ten chances to one, is his master. 
But if he goes about in a bright, friendly, self- 
respecting way, with head up and tail wag- 
ging, the world may feel pretty sure that his 
master, too, is pleasant and friendly and self- 
respecting. 

A dog has not the chance to develop his 
intellect that his master has. But in com- 
pensation for this, he is blessed with a highly 
specialized sense in which humans are often 
sadly lacking. He is not deceived by words 
and outward actions, but is able to read the 
hearts and inmost feelings of those about him. 
His master is his ideal, and from him he takes 
hiscue. He is nevera hypocrite, and knowing 
what his master is at heart, that is the thing 
which he becomes. 

Therefore, if you do not wish your dog to 
shame you, treat him with respect and atten- 
tion and try to make of yourself that which 
vou would be proud to have him reflect to the 
world. 
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Page 156 
Weak but Powerful 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
ATHER contradictory, isn’t it? Yet it 
describes one of our forest animals. 
The porcupine is a weak animal, slow of mo- 
tion, with no ability to get out of the path of 
danger, but nature has given him a means of 
defense which no other animal cares to combat. 
He is covered with an armor the like of which 
no knight of the olden times fought against! 

Some vears ago the writer was enjoying a 
vacation in New Hampshire near Newfound 
Lake. One night the owner of the house in- 
vited any interested people to view a porcu- 
pine which had just been shot. Most of us 
were closer to this child of nature than we had 
ever been before, or would ever care to be 
again, and we had time and opportunity to 
study his armor at our leisure without being 
on guard. 

But what took our attention more than the 
dead animal was the condition of the dog who 
had gone with his master on the porcupine 
hunt. The dog’s mouth was filled with quills 
pierced into the flesh, and two men were work- 
ing fast to get them out. They feared that 
the dog might have to be killed. He had come 
in contact with the porcupine, as dogs some- 
times do who have not learned to obey their 
master’s orders, or who are naturally good 
hunters and are used to hunting to the end, 
and when the animal had run backwards the 
quills were jammed into his mouth. I heard 
afterwards that they were obliged to kill the 
dog. It was the only humane thing to do. 

When these quills get into the flesh of any 
animal, they keep pushing deeper and deeper 
into the flesh until they reach a vital part. and 
kill. Isn°t that a marvelous means of defense 
for an animal that cannot run fast? Some- 
times a wild cat is ravenously hungry, and will 
attack a porcupine for food. Even one quill, 
if it lodges in his flesh, will eventually kill him. 
Quite a price to pay for his day’s menu! 

It is an erroneous idea that the porcupine 
‘an throw his quills. It is an impossibility. 
The farmer whose dog was injured explained 
to us that the porcupine has the power to run 
backwards, and he jams his quills into what- 
ever annoys him, as he did to his dog. Here, 
too, nature adds another gift, for how many 
animals can run backwards? The quills are 
loosely set in the skin and are easily dislodged. 

The tail of this animal is another wonderful 
apparatus. It, too, is armed with quills, and 
as he swings it ferociously, the barbed quills 
get caught in the flesh of whatever animal is 
near. 

So nature has given this animal an armor 
of needles that protects him from intrusion. 
But is there then no animal that dares tackle 
him, and still not have to pay with his life? 
Has nature no checking this one species as she 
checks all others? 

The fisher. who is the fiercest and largest of 
the martens, is the porcupine’s deadliest 
enemy. He has learned how to fight him. and 
he tackles him from underneath. where there 
are no quills. Man, also, is his enemy for 
the porcupine visits his crops and eats the 
bark of trees and kills them. 

Nature cares for all her children in different 
ways. She feeds them all, and gives every 
one some means of defense, but the defense of 
the porcupine with his coat of mail is in a class 
all of its own. He illustrates the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 
Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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Flood Relief 


FRANCES MARY HUGHES 


E are so accustomed to thinking of 

relief of various sorts in terms of 
human beings that it startles us to learn that 
during the recent Mississippi floods some 
174,889,000 fishes were rescued from land- 
locked pools and returned to the main stream 
of the Mississippi. 

Hugh M. Smith, former United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, says: “The Father of 
Waters is a serious offender against the host 
of food and game fishes which populate his 
course, and exhibits marked disregard for the 
welfare of the entire fish tribe. Every year, 
and several times a year, the river overflows 
its banks, wanders far from its proper haunts, 
and then subsides, leaving behind temporary 
pools, ponds, and lakes in which are myriads 
of young fishes whose destruction is inevitable 
unless human agency comes to their aid. 
Inasmuch as these fishes represent a large 
part of the future adult supply of all the lead- 
ing species, their rescue and return to the 
main stream is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

Some of nature’s ways are incomprehensible 
to us. For instance, the very reasons why so 
many young fishes are destroyed is due to the 
fact that the adult fishes deposit their eggs 
in a place that instinct tells them is a safe 
hatching spot. Pursuing this instinct, the 
adult fishes leave the main channel at flood 
time and deposit their eggs in the quiet back- 
waters. It would seem a wise arrangement. 
However, the young do not act promptly to 
the falling waters, and although the adults. 
for the most part, return quickly to safety at 
the first intimation of the lowering of the 
water, the young ones dally, and a very large 
percentage of them, reports of the United 
States Fisheries service show, are cut off and 
so become permanently land-locked. 

Not all of the water deposits left by the 
receding flood are alike in size and depth, so 
some remain for weeks or even months, while 
others dry in a day. Still another group is 
large enough and deep enough to remain until 
winter, and then freeze solidly. 

Quoting again from Mr. Smith: “The 
frightful conditions that prevail as the water 
becomes reduced and the fishes more and more 
concentrated, can well be imagined. The 


fishes’ suffering from lack of water and «ir js 
usually aggravated by starvation, by the 
daily heating of the water by the sun's rays 
to a point that is almost intolerable and «often 
fatal, by cannibalism, and by wading }yirds, 
snakes, turtles, mammals, and other fish. 
eating creatures from which there is no escape, 
The pools that persist until winter are so 
shallow that the fishes are killed by smother. 
ing even if the water does not freeze to the 
bottom.” 

The task of salvaging these food-fislies js 
not difficult. It consists merely of netting 
the fishes from the unfavorable environment 
and placing them back into the open waters 
of the river. The work is done by rescue 
parties, properly equipped, who are sent to 
the flooded districts from conveniently located 
bases. 

The government fish rescue crew consists 
of six or eight men who employ a launch in 
going from their base to the field of operations, 
The equipment consists of fine-mesh seines 
of various lengths, small dip-nets, galvanized 
iron wash-tubs each capable of holding one 
and one-half bushels, tin dippers, and a flat- 
bottomed rowboat. As a rule, active opera- 
tions of the crew begin in July and continue 
until the work is completed, or the water 
freezes. This last usually occurs early in 
December. 

Whether the crew shall set their seines or 
wade from the boat is determined by the depth 
and size of the body of water upon which they 
are at work. As soon as the net is hauled in, 
the fish are sorted into tubs, then carried as 
soon as possible to the nearest point at which 
open water may be reached, and there lib- 
erated. 

The loss of these rescued fish to the market 
would be almost incalculable, and it costs, 
according to the Fisheries report, only twelve 
and six-tenths cents per thousand to rescue 
them and put them back into the river. 


In this world the one thing supremely worth 
having is the opportunity to do well and 
worthily a piece of work of vital consequence 
to the welfare of mankind. 

THEODORE ROosEVELT 


THE PORCUPINE’S DEFENSE IS IN A CLASS ALL OF ITS OWN 
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The Wild Horses 


UPIDITY and ignorance exterminated 
the wild pigeons and the buffalo. Now 
itis reported in the newspapers that the gov- 
ernment is planning to kill off all the wild 
horses that yet roam the western plains as a 
measure of protection. These beautiful crea- 
tures having served him faithfully in war and 
peace since the foundation of the world, have 
now outlived their usefulness to man, and they 
must go. : 

But why need they be slaughtered? If 
they are in the way here, surely there must be 
many countries in which horses are still the 
best servants to humans. Why waste them? 
Our nation has done big things in a big way 
in war times. Why not do a big thing now 
by gathering all the wild horses together and 
shipping them freight prepaid as a free gift to 
some of our neighbor nations in South or Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, or some other country 
where they are needed and would be appre- 
ciated’) There must vet be many districts 
on the globe, in mountainous countries at 
least, lacking good roads, where flivvers have 
not penetrated, and where horses would be 
welcomed. 

Bruce Catvert in The Open Road 


Their Work Finished 


William J. Dyer, who was secretary of the 
Maine State Society for the Protection of 
Animals for the past 33 years, died at his home 
in Portland, August 18, at the age of 81. He 
was a native of Portland and accepted the 
office of secretary of the Maine Society in 
1896. 

Miss Mary Phelps Robinson, one of the 
best known humanitarians in New Jersey, 
died on August 22. She was one of the char- 
ter members and first vice-president of the 
Vivisection Investigation League of New 
York City. For many years she had been a 
subscriber to Our Dumb Animals of which she 
was a warm admirer. 


There are souls in this world which have the 
gift of finding joy everywhere, and of leaving 
it behind them wherever they go. FABER 


I like to see a man proud of his city, and I 
like to see him live so that it is proud of him. 
LINCOLN 


PICTURESQUE BULLOCK 


Kindness to Cows 
BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 


INDNESS to dumb animals frequently 

pays dividends in dollars and cents. 
Some years ago while visiting my father’s 
farmstead in a Southern state, I found there 
a fine young cow that persistently refused to 
let the milker touch her; and when she was 
forcibly milked, the quantity of milk obtained 
was negligible, even though she had a splendid 
pedigree and was of a lineage famous for its 
milk production. 

It seemed that the milker, in the course of 
his duties, had removed this cow’s young calf 
from the premises. The young mother 
deeply resented this action, and thereafter 
displayed an unusual fear when the milker 
entered the barn. It was necessary for him 
to call for assistance in milking her, and from 
that time she had to be forcibly milked: while 
the quantity obtained scarcely paid for the 
cow’s feed, to say nothing of the extra labor 
involved. After this situation had obtained 
for some time it had been decided to place this 
beautiful young cow in the beef herd, for later 
sale to the butcher. 


I discussed the matter with those con- 
cerned, and we decided to place the cow in a 
large stall with an old cow that was very 
friendly. For handling her, we selected a 
man who had had many years’ experience in 
handling animals, and who was known for his 
love for them. He was instructed to be espe- 
cially gentle to this particular cow. and as a 
result of this treatment she was soon eating 
from his hand and permitting him to gently 
rub her head. This treatment was carried a 
little further each day until the man had, in a 
few days, gained the cow’s confidence, when 
she permitted him to milk her without the 
least protest. Her milk flow increased several 
hundred per cent, and she soon became the 
most valuable cow in a valuable herd. 

In my many years’ experience in handling 
animals I have known many cases where the 
milk flow of a cow was materially decreased by 
anger or fright. 

Cows seem to be much like human beings, 
in that they respond to kindness and gentle 
treatment. The man who treats his animals 


with kindness will not only be able to handle 
them with much less trouble, but will usually 
find that his monetary return is much greater 
as well. 


TEAM IN AUSTRALIA 


Bullock Power 


P. B. PRIOR 


HE bullock in many parts of the Austra- 

lian back-blocks is still well to the fore 
as far as hauling is concerned. Most lumber 
camps have their bullock teams, the team in 
general consisting of from six to twelve bul- 
locks; but where the tracks are bad, some- 
times as many as sixteen or even twenty bul- 
locks are utilized, this being mostly right in 
the heart of the forest where large trees are 
being felled. which often have to be hauled 
twenty or thirty miles to the nearest railroad 
siding before they can be shipped to the mills. 


Bullocks, I know, are slow, but for all that 
are trusty and faithful animals, and it is very 
seldom you see a driver use a whip or stick to 
them; all they need is a bit of encouragement 
from their driver, whom they soon get to 
know, just as a dog gets to know his master. 
On long journeys at nightfall they are un- 
hitched and turned out to grass. As a rule 
they are given as many feeds daily as a work- 
ing horse. They hardly ever leave camp 
when they are turned out for the night, al- 
though they have the opportunity to roam to 
unlimited distances. Every beast has its 
individual name—such as “Bluey,” 
“Blossom.” “Pansy.” “Cherry,” “Daisy.” 
“Baldy,” ete., and all will prick up their ears 
when the driver has cause to belittle any one 
of these in particular, which he has an idea is 
lagging behind and not doing its bit on the 
neck-yoke. 

At one time bullock teams were used exten- 
sively in Australia for hauling in great loads 
of baled wool, but of late years the motor 
truck has superseded the faithful animals to a 
large extent, although in some out-of-the-way 
districts one may still see a bullock team 
trudging slowly along the narrow and often 
dangerous track with a tremendous load of 
wool; yet these faithful animals seldom get 
bogged, although the road in some parts is a 
foot or more deep in mud and slush, and where 
horses have been known to get stuck, the bul- 
locks have on more than one occasion come 
to their rescue, and got them out of difficulties. 

At one time, in the early settlement days of 
Australia, bullocks were used extensively in 
the plough, but today it is seldom one sees a 
bullock team working on the land, the horse 
and_ tractor. having ousted the animal practi- 
cally everywhere. 

As for the bullock drivers themse}ves, most 
of them have been on the track all their lives. 
Some of them have never ridden in a train; 
some have lived in the one district since they 
first saw the light of day. They are hard 
cases, the majority of them; and their lan- 
guage would hardly be suitable in a fashion- 
able drawing-room. Yet, with all their rough 
exterior, I have more often than not found 
them to possess hearts of gold. They will 
share their last bit of bread with vou, sooner 
than see you go hungry. Their life, though 
lonesome, is a healthy one, their appetites are 
big, their pocket more often empty than not, 
yet they are imbibed with a rare sort of bush 
humor that is forever bubbling up and brim- 
ming over in witty joke or quaint and blithe- 
some song. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARSON, Secretary 
FE. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
One hundred new Bands of Mercy were 
reported in August, nearly all being in schools. 
Of these, 93 were in Washington, five in Penn- 
sylvania and two in Virginia. 
Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 172,457 


Kitten Finds Animal Section 


N a letter to the editor of the Evening Cour- 
ter, Camden, N. J., Librarian W. H. 
Ketler tells an unusual tale about a cat with 
a literary instinct worthy a true Camdenite:— 


While Miss May Place, of the main library 
staff, was arranging a show-case exhibit of 
books and picture bulletins on birds and ani- 
mals in the front hall at Broadway and Line 
street a well-fed, but not overly clean kitten, 
walked in from the street, and, after calmly 
surveying Miss Place and her material, 
stepped into the case, and snuggled down, 
either for a nap or as a voluntary addition to 
the exhibit. When Miss Place started to lift 
the kitten out of the way the little animal 
resisted gently and purred as if to say: “Don’t 
disturb me. I am very comfortable, thank 
you.” 

The top shelf of the big reclining show-case 
carries books on birds and colored pictures of 
three species. The next shelf bears books on 
horses and pictures of several noble-looking 
animals. The shelf below shows, at one end, a 
picture of a dog and a cat cuddled against each 
other in a friendly way, while below is a 
printed injunction to pound tin cans flat be- 
fore throwing them away, in order that small 
animals may not suffer horrible deaths by 
getting their heads caught in them. At the 
other end is a picture of a little dog listening, 
with devoted admiration, to a very small boy 
who is trying to get a tune out of a long tin 
whistle. 

Two lower shelves carry pictures and books 
on dogs, poultry, sheep and domestic ani- 
mals generally. 

A big bulletin board opposite the show-case 
bears a colored picture of a happy boy with 
his arms around a mongrel dog he has just 
redeemed from the dog pound, while back, in 
the doorway, is the pleasant-faced pound 
keeper who, apparently, is strongly in sym- 
pathy with boy and dog. Below the picture 
there is the comment: “Animals are such 
agreeable friends. They ask no questions; 
they pass no criticisms.” 


“A trifling kindness here and there 
Is but a simple, small affair, 

Yet if your life has sown this free. 

Wide shall your happy harvest be.” 
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POLICE DOG AND FAWN, STIRRUP RANCH, COLORADO 


From Introduction to “Bing” 
A new book by CLARENCE HAWKES 


“Faithful and True”’ 


“Faithful and true, will be found upon four 
short legs, 
Ten times, for one upon two.” 


N this quaint little stanza, Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson has expressed the sentiments 
of most Englishmen, as well as those of nearly 
all truly great souls. To hate dogs is a sign 
of narrow-mindedness; and his fellow men 
may well watch a man who habitually, and 
without any special reason, cannot endure the 
finest member of the animal creation. 
Who could have dreamed that out 
of his common ancestor, the gray wolf, could 
have sprung so many and varied breeds of 
dogs; yet each branch of this great family 
of two hundred breeds is a true son of a wolf. 
Breeding, selection, training, and environ- 
ment have made all the difference hetween the 
great Dane, or the powerful wolf hound, and 
the Pekingese, or toy poodle. 


Brave dogs have never hesitated in serving 
their masters, even when their own lives were 
in danger, else how could “Barry,”’ the faithful 
St. Bernard, have scaled the crags and moun- 
tain-high snowdrifts for so many years in 
search of lost travelers and saved so many 
lives? 

The men, women and children that dogs 
have saved from drowning are legion; while 
faithful fire dogs and _ police dogs do valiant 
service for mankind. 

No family circle is ever quite complete, espe- 
cially if the family contains children, without 
a dog. Merwin writes, in “Dogs and Men”: 
“Blessed are they whose furniture is so inex- 
pensive and so shabby that children and dogs 
are not excluded from its sacred precincts.” 

. . . It does not matter to a dog 
whether his master be rich or poor, black or 
white, virtuous or vicious; he loves him just 
the same.’ He is the only friend who sticks 
by when the family fortunes sink to the zero 
point and there is little Jeft in the house but 


The disposition of a dog is often an index 
of the disposition of his master, or his family; 
so we should strive to be at our very best in 
order that the family canine may reflect our 
own benevolence and goodness. 

On the lonely moors of Scotland and Eng- 
land, the shepherd is never alone so long as he 
has his faithful dog with him, but he is hope- 
lessly lost without his four-footed friend. 

. . Inriches and poverty, joy and sor- 
row, honor and disgrace, heat and cold, the 
dog is always the same adoring, worshipful 
friend, faithful unto death, giving his all, and 
giving it gladly. 

Fidelity, loyalty, valor, trustfulness, hon- 
esty, devotion, selflessness, thy name is Dog, 
the best friend that God ever vouchsafed to 
man. 


Your Dog 


JEANETTE NORLAND 


WHO never scolds when things go wrong, 
Who senses when its sob or song, 
Who's always there to go along? 

Your dog. 


Who watches every word you say, 
And knows just when you want to piay, 
One whom you never can repay ? 

Your dog. 


Who understands your every whim. 

And knows just what you say to him, 

Whose mood is yours when gay or grim? 
Your dog. 


Where can man find a better friend ? 

Who will stand by him till the end, 

No matter where his footsteps wend ? 
His dog. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things in which smiles and 
kindness, and small obligations, given habit- 
ually, are what win and preserve the heart and 
secure comfort. Sir H. Davy 
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Butterflies 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Illustration by C. Klein 


H Butterflies! You wondrous things, 

With tints of opal on your wings; 
I wonder from what mystic realm 
You pointed your aerial helm, 
And sailed to earthly woodland bowers, 
Where ports of call are buds and flowers. 
Perhaps when Nature smiles in spring 
To us you will a message bring. 
Pray, when you sleep, where do you lie 
To dream you are a butterfly? 


A Modern Knight 


L. &. BD. 


HERE he hung from a limb of the tall elm, a very young 

robin who had somehow become entangled with a piece 
of string. Around him fluttered his mother, frantic with 
fear. Now and then she swooped to the ground and came 
back with a juicy worm which she fed to the prisoner, in an 
effort, presumably, to keep up his bird spirits. From my 
point of vantage, at the foot of the tree, I could not see 
whether the little, feathered captive was overcome with terror 
or was bearing up well in his precarious position. 

Around me was gathered a regiment of youngsters, armed 
with brooms and mops, in short, with everything that could 
be used to dislodge a small bird from an impromptu noose of 
string. They had secured a stool and took turns mounting it 
and poking at the robin. I tried my hand with a broom but 


was unsuccessful in my attempt. 


Unknown to us all, however, aid was approaching in the 
guise of a Standard Oil truck. 


With a creaking of brakes, 
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it drew up to the curb and its young driver dismounted, a can 
of oil in each hand. 

“What's the matter, kids? Cat upatree?” Then, looking 
up, “A robin, eh? And trying to commit suicide. Well, 
we'll have to fix this.” 

Setting down his cans, he stepped upon the stool, then 
hoisted himself to a crotch of the tree. From there, he 
climbed the trunk and crawled out on the limb where the 
robin still dangled. Reaching down, he untangled the string 
and placed the trembling bird on the limb. The rescue 
accomplished, he made his way to the ground. 

For a moment he stopped to watch the mother bird caress 
and comfort her offspring. Then, picking up his cans, he 
went on his way, whistling a cheery air as he disappeared into 
a near-by house. 


Every week in the year should be a “Be Kind to Animals 
Week.”’ To teach kindness toward the helpless animals is to 
teach kindness to all who suffer or are troubled or are heavy 
laden. 


A Baby Who Rides in His Mother's Mouth 


ABY Pelican is a queer looking little creature, with an 
awkward bill and no feathers to speak of, writes Eleanor 
Hammond in The Girls’ Weekly. He is covered with coarse 
yellow down. When he wants to yell “Mama!” he does not 
chirp nor caw nor quack nor sing—he says ““Moo” very much 
like a cow! 

These peculiarities, however, do not make his mother love 
him any less than a good old hen loves her attractive babies. 
Mrs. Pelican is devoted to her one or two children. She selects 
a secluded island off shore, when she can, for her nest, and 
she takes care of the infant pelicans most lovingly. The 
Pelican family are fishermen. At dinner time Mrs. Pelican 
goes diving for food. She does not swallow the fish she 
catches, but brings 
them home in the 
leathery pouch be- 
neath her eighteen- 
inch bill. Her pouch 
will hold about two 
gallons. While her 
children are young, 
she goes so far as 
partly to digest their 
fish for them, letting 
them help them- 
selves out of her open 
mouth when the 
food is ready. 

If danger threatens 
and Mrs. Pelican 
decides her family 
should be moved ina 
hurry, she scoops up 
her children into her 
pouch and flies off 
with them to safety. 
The well-behaved 
babies don’t mind, 
and come out of her ee 


bill as good as ever. BABY PELICAN 
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ANNUAL FAIR DAY 

Everybody is invited. 

Tuesday, November 5, 1929, is the date. 

From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. are the hours. 

The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
building, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, is 
the place. 

The women of the Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. are the hosts. 

All who have attended their previous 
Fairs know that this means a good time 
with plenty of attractive articles displayed 


for sale and an enticing cafe lunch and 
afternoon tea. 


Whist, bridge and five hundred will be 
available for those who wish to play during 
the afternoon. 

Other features not yet announced will 
make this one of the most pleasing exhibi- 
tions of the kind yet attempted. 

Many readers will wish to help. You can 
do so by sending articles for the numerous 
_ Sale tables—if this is inconvenient, cash is 
always acceptable. Such offerings should 
be addressed to Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treas- 
urer of the Auxiliary, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. : 

Space does not permit publication of the 
names of the long list of committees and 
patrons that already have been secured to 
insure the success of this event. Prom- 
inent among them are the officers of the 
Auxiliary: Mrs. Edgar Levinstein, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wm. J. McDonald, Ist vice- 
president; Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, 2nd 
vice-president; Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treas- 
urer; Miss Helen W. Potter, recording sec- 
retary; Miss A. P. Eaton, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, chairman 
work committee, and Mrs. Marion Nichol- 
son, chairman legislative committee. 

REMEMBER the date-TUESDAY, No- 
vember 5. 


Why Do We Do It? 


A. BERTRAM DAVIS 


NE day I was sitting on a bench in a park, 

watching the ducks on a small lake. 
They were having a good time swimming 
about and feeding; and one of them, after 
finishing his dinner, climbed out on the bank 
and settled down for a good rest. In a few 
minutes a gentleman and his little son walked 
past, and the boy eagerly pointed out the rest- 
ing duck to his father. They stopped and 
watched it interestedly for a short time, and 
then the gentleman reached out his cane 
and poked the bird back into the water, just 
so they could watch it swim! There were 
other ducks swimming about not far away, 
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which they could have watched, and there was 
no reason why they should have disturbed the 
only one that was resting. 

Another time I was sitting near the shore 
of the same lake when a heron flew to the edge 
of the water and began to look for food. It is 
not often that a wild bird of this species is seen 
so near to civilization, and I was glad of the 
opportunity to watch him. He would wade 
cautiously along the shallows, then pause, 
with one foot in the air and his head drawn 
back between his shoulders, and suddenly, 
with a quick stroke of his bill, would catch one 
of the small fish that were playing about in the 
shallow water. But the poor bird did not 
long have a chance to eat his meal in peace. 
Two ladies on the other side of the lake also 
saw him, and they came running around, 
talking in loud voices and pointing excitedly 
at him. Naturally he was frightened; and 
he flew a little distance away and tried to 
continue his fishing. But the two ladies ran 
after him, and the poor heron had to go some- 
where else to finish his supper. 

Probably all of us have enjoyed watching 
the squirrels or pigeons in a park, and have 
seen them frightened away by a thoughtless 
attempt on the part of somebody to catch one. 
But did vou ever see any one succeed? And if 
anyone did, would the creature be any more 
beautiful and interesting, when quivering with 
fright in the hands of his human captor than 
it would when running or flying about natur- 
ally? 

Doubtless many of us have seen a child, or 
perhaps an older person, catch a butterfly 
simply for the fun of catching it. It is pretty 
hard to capture one without injuring it; and 
does anyone think the little creature is more 
attractive after its wings are torn and use- 
less? 

I know I am sometimes guilty of similar 
tendencies, myself. I recall one winter when 
the weather was rather severe and there had 
been a good deal of snow. The pheasants 
were having a hard time to find food, and one 
day I saw three of these handsome birds 
within the limits of a village. They flew up 
near me and lighted a few yards away in a 
vacant lot. Hoping to get a closer view of 
them, I started to walk toward the place where 
they had settled down. But then the thought 
came to me, “Just what good will it do you to 
see those pheasants again, anyway?” I could 
tell from the way they flew that they were 
weak and tired. Why should I frighten them 
up again just so I could have the momentary 
pleasure of looking at them? So I turned 
around and went back to the road. 

Now just why do people do such things as 
these? Well, there seems to be a fascination 
in wild life for all of us. We enjoy watching 
animals, birds, and even insects; and some- 
times we like to match our skill and quickness 
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against theirs. But why don’t we turn this 
perfectly natural feeling into constructive 
channels, instead of letting it cause unneces- 
sary fright or discomfort to the objects of our 
interest?) Why not spend the time and effort 
to study and really get acquainted with them? 
Instead of having the passing thrill of watch- 
ing a squirrel run, or of seeing how near a 
child can come to catching a bird, wouldn't we 
gain more by watching quietly to see how these 
creatures get their food, and by trying to 
learn something about their habits of |ife? 
And while learning ourselves, why not en- 
courage other people, especially children, to 
do the same? We would find ourselves ainply 
repaid in the pleasure that would come from 
a better understanding of our friends of the 
animal kingdom; and we would profit far 
more than we do from the gratification of a 
mere fleeting curiosity. 
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BING, Clarence Hawkes. 

This story, fittingly “dedicated to the officers 
and members of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, as a slight recognition of the 
great work they are doing for the disappearance of 
cruelty to our dumb animals,” is built about the 
character of a small beagle hound which presum- 
ably once brought love and light into the household 
of the author. It is the work of a seasoned writer— 
Mr. Hawkes already has some 35 volumes, largely 
on animal themes, to his credit. We have not read 
all of his voluminous writing, but we doubt if he 
has done anything with more tenderness and more 
vividness than “Bing.” Elsewhere in this issue is 
a selection from the admirable “Introduction,” 
showing Mr. Hawkes’ appreciation and evaluation 
of the dog. There are in “Bing” flights of imagina- 
tion, of course, but beneath these one is convinced 
that only through personal experience could the 
author so portray the love and devotion and selfless- 
ness of a little dog. The story is dramatic at times, 
not lacking in humor but especially strong in pathos 
as in the closing scenes. Withal, it is a most “read- 
able” tale, and carries one along unsatisfied till the 
end. It will hold the attention of adults but it wil 
be adored by youth. Happy indeed will be the boy 
who finds “Bing,” with its colored frontispiece and 
four other full-page illustrations, in his Christmas 
stocking. All ten chapter headings are topped with 
interesting pen and ink sketches. It is distinctly a 
“humane” story, and should find a place on the 
supplementary reading lists of all elementary 
schools. 

220 pp. 
Shepard Co. 
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